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Ar the present time proposals for fairly drastic 
hanges in the curriculum of our library schools are 
being considered and in some eases have already been 
ranslated into action. Relatively speaking, librarian- 
hip is a new profession, and in new professions par- 
icularly it is diffieult to evolve quickly adequate meas- 
bres for the training of newcomers. Training for li- 
brarianship is only about sixty years old now, and 
he integration of such training with regular univer- 
sities is searcely thirty years old. It is possible that 
we are now on the threshold of a new stage in the 
raining for librarianship. Library schools over the 
ountry are in the process of reconsidering their cur- 
icula and the relationship of their training to the 
profession. The thoughts expressed here are those 
of one library-school instructor, and they do not 
necessarily reflect the opinions of his colleagues or 
the official position of his school. 

It is reasonable to believe that a more nearly cor- 
rect formulation of the work of library schools may 
be reached by a consideration of the basic underlying 
principles of action on which that training is predi- 
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cated. Certain propositions can be put forth as prin- 
ciples or assumptions on which presumably most peo- 
ple would agree. These might be stated as follows: 

(1) It is desirable and in accord with the general 
practices of American universities that the master’s 
degree be awarded upon the completion of the first 
year of study beyond the undergraduate college. 

(2) Four years of liberal-arts education is not too 
much to require in preparation for librarianship. 

(3) Training for librarianship is likely to be more 
effective and adequate if the library school exercises 
control over the choice of nonlibrary-school courses 
taken by the student in his liberal-arts general educa- 
tion. 

(4) Training for the profession of librarianship 
should be training primarily in theory and in prin- 
ciples rather than training in routines and in details. 

(5) Training for librarianship should be basically 
oriented around a knowledge of books and the con- 
tents of books. 

Historically, training for librarianship led to a cer- 
tificate, because it was originally given to students 
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who typically had not taken a four-year liberal-arts 
general education leading to a bachelor’s degree. 
Later, when library schools were organized under the 
auspices of universities, the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Library Science was awarded for the 
first year of library-school training, because there 
was usually no undergraduate major in librarianship 
on which graduate study leading to a master’s degree 
could be solidly based. 

Today this leads to the curious situation in which 
typically a student secures a B.A. degree from a 
liberal-arts undergraduate college and then a B.S. 
degree as his first professional degree after his col- 
lege education. In the case of school librarians this 
sometimes leads to failure to secure classification in a 
salary bracket established for teachers who have had 
five years of education beyond high school but who 
have secured the master’s degree for the fifth year. 
In addition, it is hard to justify giving a master’s 
degree for the content of what is now usually included 
in the first year of library-school training. In itself 
the question of which degree to award the student 
upon completion of his first year of library-school 
training is not important. If there is any reason to 
believe that the substitution of the master’s degree 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Library 
Science would have a beneficial effect on recruitment 
for the profession, on the further integration of 
library training into the work of universities gen- 
of the intellectual content 
of library-school training, it should certainly be en- 
couraged and would be in keeping with the degree 


erally, or on the raising 


requirements of other professions. 

It is, however, probably not desirable that the 
substitution of the master’s degree for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Library Science should be 
accomplished simply by pushing the first year of 
library-school training into the undergraduate cur- 
riculum and thereby displacing one year of liberal- 
arts general education. Librarianship depends too 
heavily upon a knowledge of other subjects to war- 
rant less than four years of collegiate-level general 
education in the preparation of a librarian. It is to 
be noted that these four years of liberal-arts general 
education may be spread over five years of posthigh- 
school education and not necessarily be restricted to 
the first four years, with preparation for librarian- 
ship as such set off and restricted to the fifth year of 
study. 

With the growing interdependence of all knowledge, 
it seems to be a hallmark of the established profes- 
sions that they build their own strictly professional 
or voeational training upon the basie disciplines and 
studies usually encountered in liberal-arts general 
education. To date library schools have been willing 
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to accept students with an undergraduate major in! 
any subject, on the grounds that (1) knowledge of : 


any subject may some day be of use to a librarian 
and (2) such subject knowledge is likely to be of 


approximately equal value to the librarian regardless 7 


of what field it is in. The first part of this claim 


might be made with equal justification for any pro- | 
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oe 


fession; for example, engineers would certainly benefii | 


from a knowledge of the social sciences and a physi- 
cist would certainly profit from an acquaintance with 
library methods. The second claim, usually an im- 
plicit assumption, constitutes in effect a denial that 
librarianship can stand to gain from the experience 


and knowledge accumulated in certain closely allied 7 


fields. 
Current trends in librarianship would seem to in 


so aS ne fee 


dicate, on the contrary, that librarianship as a pro. ) 
fession, as a field of knowledge, rests solidly upon © 


four other more general disciplines; namely, educa- 4 
tion, sociology, psychology, and public administra. ~ 
tion. It is suggested that, other things being equal, 


a student well-founded in his knowledge of these four 
fields is likely to be more effective in his practice of © 


librarianship than a student totally lacking in any © 
If this is so, it would 7 
seem to follow logically that library schools might ~ 


acquaintance with these fields. 


well build their curricula more solidly than at pres 


ent if they were to prescribe certain elementary and © 
intermediate courses in these four general fields and — 


to require all students coming up as candidates for 
the master’s degree to have had certain obligatory 
courses in these fields. 


well down into the undergraduate education of the 
would-be practitioner. While librarianship is prob- 
ably not now prepared to establish the necessary and 
desirable courses in these other fields with as much 
definiteness as medicine does, it is certainly possible, 
and it is here suggested that it is desirable, that 
library schools take the first step in this direction by 
prescribing certain minimum courses in these other 
fields which would be required of all students coming 
into the library school. 

With such a common core of courses in other fields 
known to be in the background of every library-school 
student it would then be possible for the library 
schools to lift the intellectual content of their own 
strictly professional training to a distinctly higher 
level than is now true of most of the first-year library- 
school courses. The new curriculum for the library 
school could then be oriented to theory and to prin- 
ciples rather than to details and to routines. In our 
complex and swiftly changing world that man is most 
effectively prepared who is best able to adapt himself 
to new circumstances, who is most skilled in the 





Other professions, notably © 
medicine, have established such requirements as reach — 
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function of problem-solving by the use of principles, 
and is least daunted by the changes he is sure to find 
taking place about him in the course of his life. 
Typically library schools have been training people 
yho ean take jobs and begin to produce at optimum 
effectiveness almost immediately. The training of 
such a person leaves little or no further implementa- 
tion to be given him on the job. But once the details 
of the situation for which he has been trained have 
changed, he is likely to become ineffective or be forced 
back on his own resources to make a successful transi- 
tion. A graduate of a library school stressing theo- 
retical considerations is admittedly not going to be 
able to produce at anything like optimum effectiveness 
for weeks or even months, depending on the extent 
and adequacy of the inservice training to which he 
is subjected. He might, however, be the better pre- 
pared to maintain the effectiveness of his work in the 
face of changing circumstances and to contribute to 
the practice and knowledge of the profession. It is 
suggested that the proper function of library schools 
affiliated with universities and offering the master’s 
degree for the first year of graduate study should be 
to train persons of the latter stripe.rather than of 
the former. 

This is not to say that libraries do not now and 
probably always will have need for what might be 
termed general library assistants who will do the 
detailed work and earry on the routines of the in- 
stitution. The tasks of such assistants are such as 
may be closely supervised and controlled. Generally 
they involve few theoretical considerations and, it 
might be suggested, are rarely beyond the intellectual 
capacities of at least the brightest of our high-school 
and business-school graduates. There is a fairly 
large number of such tasks which are now performed 
in libraries and which tend to be classified as high- 
grade clerical, subprofessional, or low-grade profes- 
sional duties. 

A peculiarly unique and differentiating character- 
istie between the work of such general assistants and 
the work of professional librarians is that the latter 
are typically required to possess a rather extensive 
and inereasingly more intensive knowledge of books. 
This is an aspect of the training of librarians which 
is not likely to be covered in the nonlibrary-school 
and general-education courses of our colleges, and 
one which is not a logical portion of the theory of 
librarianship. Today librarians all too often know 
only the titles of books. On the other hand, not only 
is the scholar’s knowledge of subject matter unneces- 
sary for the needs of the librarian, but it is, of 
course, an impossibility to expect of the individual 
librarian in all the fields in which he works. The 
librarian needs to know the literature of a subject 
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field rather than the substantive content of the field. 
He should be able, for example, to distinguish the 
works of the classical economists from those of the 
institutional school without at the same time neces- 
sarily being able to spell out the implications of the 
theoretical foundations of the two schools. 

The proposed solution is that the library-school 
curriculum should include, more or less, broad survey 
courses of the literature and bibliography of the prin- 
cipal fields of knowledge and of creative composi- 
tion. This part of the curriculum should be designed 
not to give the student an acquaintance merely with 
“the backs of books” nor to give him a detailed sys- 
tematic and critical review of the contents of the 
books, but rather to acquaint the student with the 
place, significance, and value of individual titles and 
authors in the various fields of knowledge, with the 
emphasis on the typical and potential uses of these 
books by various types and classes of readers. If 
there is one positive note in the criticism by prac- 
ticing librarians of present-day library-school cur- 
ricula, it is probably that library-school students fail 
to acquire sufficient familiarity with books commen- 
surate with the needs of the higher reaches of the 
tasks they are likely to be called upon to perform 
in relating books and readers. Book knowledge on 
the part of the professional librarian is likely to be- 
come ever more important if the following analysis 
of the historical development of libraries is valid. 

Libraries may be said to be entering upon the third 
main stage of their development. Oversimplifying 
for the sake of sharpness of difference, one might 
say that the first stage was dominated mainly by the 
idea that the library was a storehouse of books, open 
and available to all who knew what they wanted and 
knew how to find what they wanted. The function 
of the librarian was that of custodian or caretaker. 
The second main stage was concerned primarily with 
the improvement of the library as a service agency— 
with the provision of branches, dictionary catalogs, 
simpler circulation systems, library service to chil- 
dren, hospitals, the blind, and so on. The main con- 
tribution of this era was to improve and increase 
the service provisions and resources available to the 
patron who knew what he wanted. The function of 
the librarian was that of the technician ingenious in 
devising new service provisions and adept at imple- 
menting them in practice. 

The third main stage, the beginnings of which can 
already be seen, is likely to be marked by the emphasis 
on the teaching function of the library. Society has 
become so complex that some agency must be found 
which will bend its energies in the direction of inte- 
grating the forces, activities, and other agencies in 
the modern scene and mediate between their expres- 
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sion in print and the individual reader. The litera- 
ture of librarians!.ip reveals considerable lip service 
to this ideal but records little success in the solution 
of the many knotty problems encountered. If the 
library is to find its destiny in meeting this challenge, 
it is likely that a high degree of book knowledge on 
the part of professional librarians will play an im- 
portant role for at least these two reasons. In the 
first place, with any increase in the strength of em- 
phasis on its teaching role, the library will become 
ever more concerned with ideas as such rather than 
exclusively with print as a form. In the second 
place, if the library is to succeed in becoming a teach- 
ing instrument, it will inevitably have to assume ever 
greater responsibility for the ideas that it sponsors 
both in terms of subject matter and in terms of the 
effects of reading. 

If this trend is correctly perceived, a broad knowl- 
edge of books is likely to be the most direct single 
contribution that library schools will be able to make 
to the training of future professional librarians. In 
addition it would make ever more desirable the broad 
theoretical training of librarians in place of the nar- 
rower specialization in techniques usually offered to- 
day in the first-year library-school-courses. But a 
preliminary to such forward-looking curricula on the 
part of library schools will be the necessity for over- 
coming a traditional psychological handicap under 
which library schools have labored; namely, that 
library schools have usually in the past followed the 
lead of libraries and have rarely struck out on their 
own in guiding the development of libraries. Such 
a subservient relationship of the training agencies 
of the profession to the practitioners is not found in 
the older professions, such as law, where the content 
of the field is more nearly stable than it is in librarian- 
ship. 

Though in formal structure and organization library 
schools have broken their connection with individual 
libraries, yet psychologically and intellectually they 
have been content to take their lead almost completely 
from the present needs and conditions of the practice 
of librarianship. This has had the inevitable result 
that library-school students have been trained in the 
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light of contemporary conditions only to find, all too 
often, that under new conditions their skills haye 
become outmoded. The accumulation of their criti. 
cisms of the library-school curricula has usually re- 
sulted in beneficial changes in the training for libra. 
rianship but always with the potential loading of ey). 
tural lag and with the new changes in themselves 
looking to the new contemporary conditions rather 
than to the future which oncoming library-schoo| 
graduates will have to face. What is needed, as g 
basic preliminary to the formulation of an adequate 
curriculum for library schools, is that the library 
schools themselves consciously and confidently accept 
the role of bold and vigorous leadership for the pro. 
fession. Such leadership in turn is a function largely 
of the adequacy of the faculties of library schools 
both in terms of quantity and, even more important, 
in terms of quality. No curriculum, however well de- 
signed, is likely to be effective unless the instructors 
themselves are adaptable and forehanded in pereeiy- 
ing new trends and conditions in librarianship. It is 
admittedly difficult—but not impossible—to find such 
instructors, and the school that can build such a 
faculty is likely to attain a coveted position in the 
profession. 
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One final consideration in this discussion of library- 
school curricula is that the main types of libraries— 
public-school, college and university, and special li- 
braries—are likely to become increasingly different 
in their methods, techniques, tools, and clientele. Just 
as other professions have had to develop subspecialties 
in order to cope with the increased knowledge and 
complexity of their work, so too in librarianship the 
personnel in each of the four main types of libraries 
have already begun to go their separate ways—in the 
creation of separate professional associations, the de- 
velopment of their own peculiar techniques and meth- 
ods, in the delineation of their own peculiar training 
requirements, and in their varied emphasis on the 
different ways in which print can be used. The 
library schools would do well to reckon also with this 
development in the formulation of their eurricula for 
the future. 
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MORE HASTE, LESS GAIN 
THE depression and the war years seem to have put 
a stop to Utopian speculation about education and to 
have led to a concentration on its realities. That stop 
appears to have been only a recess and the indoor sport 
of theorizing about the reconstruction of society and 
of devising methods to get quick results has again 






been started. The revelations of the war years have 
already been forgotten. It is convenient to forget the 
information about the prevalence of illiteracy and 
semiliteracy, the inadequate achievements in mathe- 
matics and foreign languages, and the large numbers 
rejected by the Selective Service System on account of 
physical and mental deficiencies. The postwar em- 
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phasis on the importance of searching for talent to 
meet the nation’s needs is receiving little or no 
attention. 

Not only is speculation directed to proposals for 
reconstructing society through education, but the cur- 
riculum is being overhauled to discover ways and 
means to familiarize pupils with the up-to-the-minute 
problems of society and to help them to formulate 
their own conelusions and solutions. For this those 
who support the tradition of education are perhaps 
as much to blame as the innovators, because of their 
failure to stress the importance and relevance of that 
tradition for understanding the present. As T. S. 
Eliot pointed out in a lecture on “The Classies and 
the Man of Letters,” there is “a division between those 
who see no good in anything that is new, and those 
who see no good in anything else; the antiquation of 
the old, and the eccentricity and even charlatanism of 
the new are both thereby accelerated.” To this may 
be added the statement by Ralph Barton Perry that “a 
prejudice for the novel is as enslaving as a prejudice 
for the past.” 

There is still another aspect in the movements to 
make education as contemporary as the daily news- 
paper, and that is a sort of get-educated-quick idea. 
At one of the recent Atlantic City meetings Thomas 
H. Briggs opened his address on “The Role of Gen- 
eral Edueation” with the following words: “Humanity 
is always seeking a short-cut to its goals, a means of 
quick progress without persistent effort. And edu- 
eators, being human, are particularly prone to expect 
that some proclaimed panacea will relieve them of the 
responsibility for hard thinking and hard _ labor.” 
And so thoroughness is sacrificed for immediate spec- 
tacular results and the latest theory or practice is 
hailed as the best until the next one is fashioned. The 
importance of slow maturation is ignored in favor of 
exhibits to bemuse the public. 

The issue is not new in American education. Nearly 
a century ago Henry Tappan, president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, referred to the practice of his 
day as “an immense, and voracious deglutition of 
knowledges, where mental digestion is estimated ac- 
cording to the rapidity with which subjects are dis- 
posed of.” It remained for a later generation to assist 
in this disposal by arranging subjects into neat pack- 
ets of points, eredits, and units. Having disposed of 
it the student never says, when asked about a subject, 
“T know it,” but “I’ve had it”—the process of degluti- 
tion has been completed. 

The question still remains today what Tappan de- 
fined it to be when he wrote, “The question in eduea- 
tion, as in religion, is not what men desire, but what 
they need.” And that question can only be answered 
by “hard thinking and hard labor.”—I. L. K. 
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THE KAPPA DELTA PI WILLIAM 
CHANDLER BAGLEY TEACHER 
EXCHANGE 
At its 16th biennial convocation, February, 1948, in 
Atlantie City, Kappa Delta Pi approved a teacher- 
exchange plan, recommended by the Executive Coun- 
cil, in honor of the late William Chandler Bagley, pro- 
fessor emeritus of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; cofounder of Kappa Delta Pi; and 
former editor of ScHooL Anp Society. Originally 
suggested by Ethel Beechel, professor of education, 
Ohio University (Athens), the plan is designed to fur- 
ther the high standards of teaching to which Mr. Bag- 
ley dedicated his professional efforts and will be con- 

fined to exchanges within the United States. 

The details of the Bagley Teacher-Exchange Service 
have been published in the supplement to the May 
issue of The Educational Forum and are reprinted 


below. 


1. A teacher of two or more years of experience may 
apply to the central office of KDP for assistance in ar- 
ranging an exchange with some other teacher when such 
an exchange would appear to promise teacher growth 
without serious handicap to himself, the superintendents 
and boards of education involved, or the children in the 
school. 

2. It is understood that this exchange service is main- 
tained primarily for active members of KDP. In ap- 
proved cases one of the exchange teachers need not be 
a member of KDP. In every case the applicant for the 
Bagley Teacher-Exchange Service shall be a member of 
KDP. 

3. In general a teacher who desires an exchange would 
make application to the central office of KDP, giving sug- 
gestions as to the grade or subject.in which the exchange 
would be and where he wanted to go. Application blanks 
will be made available. 

4. It is expected that arrangements will include the 
provision that boards of education pay the salary of their 
own teacher even though he would be teaching elsewhere, 
i.e., teacher A teaching in X would go to teach in Y, 
but be paid his usual salary by the board of education 
of X. 

5. To equate living costs it is hoped that exchange 
teachers would exchange room and boarding place, each 
to pay the cost of his room and board. Any plans for 
such arrangements should be made by the exchange teach- 
ers themselves. 

6. The teachers making an exchange would be expected 
to bear the responsibility of making sure that their sal- 
aries could legally be paid under the conditions of the 
exchange. They should also find out whether or not their 
status in any retirement system would be endangered. 
The inquiries made by KDP indicate that in general 
satisfactory arrangements can be made for salaries and 
provisions for retirement. 

7. The Executive Council of KDP will undertake to 
maintain advisory and secretarial service to carry on the 
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work of the exchange. The exchange is not, however, a 
teacher-placement bureau. 

8. This service is to be designated as ‘‘The Kappa 
Delta Pi William Chandler Bagley Teacher Exchange.’’ 


A CONTEST FOR A STUDENT 
BILL OF RIGHTS 

MILDRED McNairy, one of the officers of the United 
States National Student Association at Mount Mary 
College (Milwaukee 13), has prepared for ScHOoL 
AND SOCIETY a report of a contest sponsored by the 
Student Council of the college. Because, “in the 
opinion of the college’s administration officers, faculty 
members, and students the NSA Bill of Rights is 
‘amateurish’ and is notable for the absence of logical 
and constructive thought,” the council is conducting 
a contest for a Student Bill of Rights which has as 
its primary purpose the formulation of a bill that will 
be “noteworthy for its acknowledgment of student 
responsibilities and genuinely representative of the 
rights of students.” In addition, it desires to stimu- 
late interests among students that will make them 
“fully cognizant of their roles and rights in the stu- 
dent community.” Another phase of the contest offers 
prizes for the best “Formulation of Student Responsi- 
bilities.” 

The contests will be judged by members of the coun- 
cil and by the students selected by this organization. 
The best entries will be submitted to the national 
officers of the NFCCS and the NSA and to interested 
officials of the organizations in other colleges. Two 
sets of prizes will be awarded to winners of the two 
contests: first prize, $25.00; second. prize, $15.00; 
third prize, $10.00. 

Unfortunately, the account does not state whether 
the contest is open to local students only or to students 
of other institutions, nor does it give requirements for 
eligibility of contestants. 


A MORATORIUM ON EDUCATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS? 

THE tendency of educational organizations to mul- 
tiply conferences and conventions according to geo- 
graphical, functional, and seasonal bases is becoming 
“a problem of considerable magnitude,” states C. C. 
Trillingham, superintendent of schools, Los Angeles 
County (Calif.), in the April, 1948, issue of the 
Monthly Bulletin. 

The end is not yet in sight: 

If the present trend continues, what is to prevent the 
teachers of Latin 1, bookkeeping 11, or freehand drawing, 
for example, from organizing their own groups and hold- 
ing local, state, and national conventions? Then thére 
are the parent-teacher meetings, teacher institutes, the 
numerous local community meetings, and the like. 


Unrestrained convention activities involve “financial 
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costs” and “disrupted programs and work schedules.” 
Something must be done, concludes Dr. Trillingham, 
The following are his suggestions: 


1. The state department of education might develop for 
early distribution to districts a master schedule of 4) 
called meetings for the school year. 

2. Major conferences might be scheduled within , 
shorter span of time instead of scattered over the sehoo| 
year. 

3. Some of the conferences of special-interest groups 
might be held at the same time and place, thus permitting 
a cross-section approach to some common educational] 
problems. 

4. A moratorium on meetings for a given period of time 
is a splendid idea although it may be difficult to admin 
ister on a state-wide basis. 

5. Committees of board members, adminstrators, and 
teachers should tackle the problem of conference attend- 
ance together and attempt to develop to their own satis 
faction a set of policies for determining which conferences 
should be attended, who should attend them, what values 
should be received, reasonable budget and cost recom 
mendations, and other related problems. 
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It is safe to predict that these suggestions will not 
be unopposed. 


POLISH EDUCATION TODAY 

“A GREAT educational reform is gaining impetus in 
Poland today. For the first time secondary education 
has been made freely available to all; a new school 
system and new curricula are being instituted in which 
the traditional Polish objectives of democratic educa- 
tion are now being fully realized.” This over-all state 
ment was made by Celia Stopnicka in the first of two 
articles on “Reforms in Polish Edueation” in the 
March, 1948, issue of Poland of Today, a monthly 
magazine published by the Polish Research and In- 
formation Service, an agency of the Polish Govern. 
ment. 
Mrs. Stopnicka sketches the background of Polish 
education since the formation of the Republic in 1918. 
The post-World-War-II government reinstituted the 
Jedrzejewicz educational system which had prevailed 
until the Nazi occupation. As a result of the national 
educational conference held in 1945 in Lodz, there 
emerged a plan for an articulated structure, from the 
kindergarten through higher education. 
American educators will be interested in the fact 
that the eight-year primary school is followed by 4 
four-year lyceum, or secondary school. (A reversion?) 
The latter is compulsory and tuition free. The double 
track division of schools for the privileged and the 
underprivileged is being discontinued and will pro)- 
ably disappear within ten years. 
In the second article (May), Mrs. Stopnicka de- 
seribes university life under the Nazis and the post- 
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yarreforms. A new institution, the University Marie 
sklodowska-Curie, was founded in October, 1944, in 
Iublin, at a time when armies were pounding away 
st each other only 31 miles away. By the end of the 
frst half of 1945, all prewar universities were in ses- 
jon, some seriously handicapped, however, by short- 
wes of facilities and materials. 

Current developments in higher education include 
the reconstruction of buildings, the organization of 
pre-university preparatory courses for students de- 
prived of schooling during the Nazi occupation, the 
onferring of eredentials equivalent to the bachelor’s 
legree, and the transfer of eredits (Dwustopniowosc) 
from nonacademie higher institutions to the university. 


DISSEMINATING INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE UN 

To make information on the UN readily accessible 
to teachers throughout the world, the UN has organ- 
ied an international network of “Volunteer Eduea- 
tional Centers for the United Nations.” In the United 
States more than 40 universities are participating in 
this project which has been set up in accordance with 
a resolution by the General Assembly in behalf of 
instruction about the UN in the schools of the various 
nember nations. 

The centers are being supplied by the UN Depart- 
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ment of Public Information with the following mate- 
rial: (a) certain basie UN publications in duplicate— 
one copy for reference and one for loan purposes; 
(b) certain inexpensive material such as folders and 
mimeographed papers in quantities sufficient for an- 
swering inquiries from schools; (¢) lists giving infor- 
mation about ordering UN publications that are dis- 
tributed on a sales basis only; (d) sets of visual aids 
for circulation on a loan basis; (e) lists of libraries 
in the area served by each center which are supplied 
with documentary and reference material by the UN; 
(f) suggested study outlines and. model lessons for 
introducing recent developments of UN in courses and 
units (not yet available—to be provided in due 
course); and (g) lists of material prepared, for ex- 
ample, by educational magazines that might be recom- 
mended for teachers’ use. 
The centers will be expected to: 


1. Answer routine questions about the UN and the 
specialized agencies. 

2. Prepare and promote, whenever possible, courses, 
study outlines, and suggestions for integrating informa- 
tion about UN and the specialized agencies in social- 
studies curricula. 

3. Write, for local distribution, appropriately graded 
mimeographed papers based on reference material pro- 
duced by UN. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
June 7: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Hurst R. ANDERSON, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Centenary Junior College (Hackettstown, N. J.), 
was reported in ScHoout AnD Society, July 17, 1943, 
has been named president, Hamline University (Saint 
Paul 4, Minn.), to sueceed Charles Nelson Pace, who 
announced in 1947 that he intended to retire as soon 
as a suecessor could be found. Mr. Anderson will 
assume his new duties following Dr. Pace’s retirement, 
July 1. 


DANIEL J. O'NEILL, professor of English and Latin, 
Providence (R. I.) College, will sueceed James F. 
Rockett as president, St. Joseph’s College (Poriland, 
Maine), in September. The appointment of Dr. 
Rockett was reported in ScHooLt AnD Society, Sep- 
tember 20, 1947. 


CHARLES WATSON Burts, dean, Meredith College 
(N. Car.), will sueceed Paul M. Cousins as president, 
Shorter College (Rome, Ga.), July 1. Dr. Cousins 


QCHOOT, 
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has resigned to accept a post on the faculty of Mercer 
University (Macon, Ga.). 


Frances Hoce Reess, assistant headmistress, the 
Kimberley School (Montelair, N. J.), has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Dorothy Graff as headmistress, 
Louisville (Ky.) Collegiate School, when the latter 
leaves to assume a new post as headmistress, Oxford 
School (Hartford, Conn.). Miss Graff succeeds Eliza- 
beth M. Fitch, whose appointment as headmistress, 
Miss Hall’s School (Pittsfield, Mass.), was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, March 13. 


CHARLES Piatt, JR., former headmaster, Chestnut 
Hill Academy (Philadelphia) has succeeded John R. 
P. French, retired, as headmaster, Cambridge (Mass. ) 
School. 


Louis B. LunpBorG, general manager of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, has been appointed 
vice-president for university development, Stanford 
University, and will assume his new post about the 
middle of July. Mr. Lundborg’s duties will include 
the co-ordination of all phases of public relations. 
Raynard C. Swank, librarian, University of Oregon, 
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will succeed Clarence H. Faust as director of libraries, 
September 1, when the latter assumes his new duties 
as dean of humanities and science as reported in 
ScHOOL AND Soorrry, May 8. 


Mrs. SamueL H. Pavt, former headmistress, 
Springdale School (Philadelphia), has been named 
assistant to Katharine E. McBride, president, Bryn 
Mawr (Pa.) College. 


Cates SMITH, associate professor of economics, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College, has been appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant to Samuel D. Marble, president, 
Wilmington (Ohio) College, and head of the depart- 
ment of economics and business administration. 
Muriel C. Specht, whose appointment as assistant 
dean of women, Oberlin (Ohio) College, was reported 
in ScHoot AND Sooty, June 15, 1946, has been 
named dean of women. Alma Kelsey has succeeded 
Kellie Cox, resigned, as instructor in musie. Donald 
R. Steele, whose appointment as director, Wilmington 
College in Dayton, was reported in these columns, 
May 29, has been transferred from an associate pro- 
fessorship of sociology to an associate professorship 
of journalism. Ira Gossett Hawk, who has served as 
head of the department of journalism during the past 
year, has been relieved of teaching duties to enable 
him to devote all his time to public relations, admis- 
sions, alumni, and broadcasting. 


Guy B. Puiuips, professor of education, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has been appointed dean, 
School of Education, to sueceed W. Carson Ryan, 
Kenan professor of education, who has asked to be 
relieved of administrative duties but who will con- 
tinue in the professorship. Dr. Ryan has been given 
leave of absence, starting August 1, when he will begin 
service in China for the Department of State. 


Tracy E. Strevey, chairman of the department of 
history, Northwestern University, has been named 
dean, College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, to sueceed A. S. Rauben- 
heimer in September when the latter will assume new 
duties as educational vice-president. 


Marion Tait, associate professor of Greek and 
Latin, Mount Holyoke College, has been appointed 
dean, Vassar College, to succeed C. Mildred Thomp- 
son, whose retirement on July 1 was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, February 21. 


MERIBETH ELLIorr CAMERON, whose appointment 
as dean and professor of history, Milwaukee-Downer 
College (Milwaukee), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 13, 1941, has been appointed 
academic dean, Mount Holyoke College, to succeed 
Harriett M. Allyn, whose retirement, July 1, was 
reported in these columns, May 15. 
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JoHN E. Burcuarp, whose appointment as director 
of libraries, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, October 4 
1944, has been named dean of humanities to succeed 
Robert G. Caldwell, who will retire, July 1, after nine 
years of service. 


LAuREN E. SEELEY, dean, College of Technology, 
University of New Hampshire, will carry the addi. 
tional duties of acting dean of the Graduate School 
until a suecessor to Hermon L. Slobin, professor of 
mathematics, can be found. Dean Slobin will be re. 
tired at the close of the academic year after having 
served the professorship since 1919 and the dean- 
ship since 1930. Dr. Seeley will have the assistance 
of William A. Medesy, dean of men, in the administra- 
tive work of the Graduate School. H. B. Stevens will 
assume new duties as director of University Extension, 
July 1, with full-time responsibility for the develop- 
ment of extension work in all fields other than agri- 
culture and home economies. Laurence A. Bevan has 
been promoted to the directorship of extension in the 
two last-named fields. 
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Ase. A. Hanson, superintendent of schools, Eliza- @ te © 


beth (N. J.), has been appointed to the chief executive 
position in the Teachers Coilege section of the Colum- 
bia University Development Plan. Dr. Hanson, who 
will assume his new duties, July 1, will direct the 
college’s development program in association with 
Paul H. Davis, general secretary of the university. 
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Joun T. Horton, professor of history, the Univer- ton § 
sity of Buffalo, has succeeded Julius W. Pratt, re- Holde 
signed, as chairman of the department. (lingu 
Roy O. WENGER, a member of the staff of State W. Re 
ward 


Teachers College (West Chester, Pa.), has been ap- 


pointed associate professor of education and co-ordi- (mier 
nator of audio-visual-edueation services, Kent (Ohio) ard ; 
State University. Olive Woodruff, a member of the a 

M. Te 


staff since September, 1947, will succeed G. Hazel 
Swan as head of the department of kindergarten- 
primary education. Miss Swan has resigned from the 
headship, but will continue on the teaching staff. 
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MarJorigE Stuart GARFIELD, head of the depart- 
ment of interior decoration, Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity, will assume new duties as head of the depart- 
ment of applied art, division of home economies, Iowa 
State College (Ames), September 1. Edna O’Bryan, 
who has been serving as acting head since the resig- 
nation of Janet K. Smith, as reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, August 12, 1944, will continue in this ¢a- 
pacity until Miss Garfield’s arrival on the campus. 
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U. Vivian Crow, professor of home-economies edu- 
cation, Margaret Morrison College, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology (Pittsburgh 13), has been named 
head of the department to sueceed Calla Van Syckle. 
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Tue RevEREND Henry P. DePres, former presi- 
dent, South Fukien (China) Seminary, has been ap- 
pointed head of the new department of religion that 
will be opened at Hope College (Holland, Mich.) in 
September. The courses of the department will pre- 
pare young people for lay positions in the work of the 
2eformed Church. 


W. E. Bauer, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Valparaiso (Ind.) University, has been given the 
added duties of the chairmanship of the department 


be ve- @ of sociology and social work for the coming year. 
aving @ The department was recently accredited by the Na- 
dean tional Association of Schools of Social Administra- 


‘tance #M tion, and the work will be expanded to cover a four- 


istra- WM vear curriculum. Marshall Jox, F. K. Kruger, Joseph 
, will Baldwin, and the Reverend A. C. Oldsen will continue 
'S10n, @ on the staff, and two new appointees have been named: 
elop- Fred Steininger, who has been associated with social 
agri- @ odministration in Gary (Ind.) since 1937, and Mar- 
thas HH retta S. Tangerman, who has done case-work ad- 


1 the @ inistration since 1933. W. G. Friedrich, head of the 
department of English, represented the university at 
the conference of the NASSA at which accreditation 


was given to the department. 
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Tue following appointments are among those an- 
nounced by the University of Pennsylvania under date 
of June 2: professors, Erich Frank (philosophy), 
William D. Turner (administration and social rela- 
tions), Samuel N. Kramer (Assyriology), and Carle- 


‘t- @ ton S. Coon (anthropology); associate professors, 
ll Holden Furber (history), Henry M. Hoenigswald 

(linguisties), Franz Rosenthal (Arabic), and Melvin 
ate W. Reder (economies) ; and assistant professors, Ed- 
ip- ward C. Cantino (botany), Thomas F. Anderson 
di- (microbiology), Theodore von Laue (history), Rich- 
0) ard D. Schafer (mathematies), Richard M. Martin 
he (philosophy), Theodore A. Welton (physics), George 
“e] M. Tatum (history of art), and Daniel Thorner (eco- 
n- nomie history). In addition, the following have been 
he appointed to visiting professorships: Raphael Patai, 

of the Palestine Institute, anthropology; Abram S. 
f Besicoviteh, of Cambridge University, mathematics; 
and Risieri Frondizi, of the Central University of 
‘ Venezuela, philosophy. Serge Woinowsky-Kreiger, 
‘ of the W. Maelzer Company, Berlin (Germany), has 


been named visiting assistant professor of civil engi- 
neering. All appointments are effective, July 1. 


THe RevereND Harotp B. Wuire, agricultural 
economist on the Upper Darby (Pa.) staff of the 
Farm Population and Rural Welfare Bureau, U. S. 
Office of Edueation, has been appointed professor of 
religious education, Defiance (Ohio) College. Dr. 
White, who will assume his new duties in July, sue- 
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ceeds the Reverend Edward F. Ouellette, who has 
accepted a pastorate in Fort Wayne (Ind.). 


TueE following promotions, effective July 1, have 
been announced by Brown University: to a full pro- 
fessorship, George Francis Carrier (engineering) ; 
and to associate professorships, James Arthur Krum- 
hansl and Rohn Truell (physics). 


Harry N. Fircn, head of the department of edu- 
cation, Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), 
has accepted a post as associate professor of psy- 
chology, San Jose (Calif.) State College, effective 
September 1. Dr. Fitch, who has served Ball State 
Teachers College since 1924, wishes to be freed of 
administrative work to devote all his time to teaching. 


JoHN V. HaaeGarp, associate professor of foreign 
languages, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, 
has been appointed to conduct the first course in ele- 
mentary Portuguese at the university, beginning with 
the fall semester. The course is being offered “in 
order to stimulate interest in hemisphere culture and 
education.” 


Frep Ira MAGEE, a member of the staff of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has been appointed 
assistant professor of physics, University of Missis- 
sippi, to serve during the leave of absence (1948-49) 
granted to John David Ross, who will do graduate 
work in the University of Virginia. Leaves of absence 
have also been granted to Robert J. Farley, dean, 
School of Law, to serve as the university’s official 
representative on a Naval ROTC cruise in the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean (June 7—July 21); and to Thomas 
J. Brooks, Jr., associate professor of pharmacology 
(academic year), to accept a post in Florida State 
University (Tallahassee). 


CuayTon M. ZieMAwn has been appointed assistant 
professor of physics, Wabash College (Crawfordsville, 
Ind.), effective in September. 


THE REVEREND LIONEL A. WHISTON, JR., pastor of 
the First Church, Newburyport (Mass.), has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of religion, Catawba Col- 
lege (Salisbury, N. Car.). 


Haroup F. BricHam, director, Indiana State Li- 
brary, has been appointed interim executive secretary, 
American Library Association, to serve until Sep- 
tember 1, when John Mackenzie Cory, of Berkeley 
(Calif.), will assume his post as executive secretary, 
succeeding Carl H. Milam, whose appointment as 
director of libraries for the United Nations was re- 
ported in ScHooLt anp Society, March 27. 


JosEPH DUNNER, chairman of the department of 
political science, Grinnell (Iowa) College, has been 
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mvited to lecture on American foreign policy at the 
University of Nanking (China), July 1-15. 


WILHELMINA HILL, associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of Denver, will leave on June 17 for 
Japan to serve as an educational consultant in the 
visiting-expert program of the War Department Spe- 
cial Staff in Tokyo. Dr. Hill will stay in Japan for 
three months. 


CARROLL V. Newsom, professor of mathematics, 
Oberlin College, will succeed John S. Allen, as as- 
sistant commissioner for higher education, New York 
State Education Department, June 15. Dr. Allen, as 
reported in ScHOoL anp Society, January 10, re- 
signed to accept the vice-presidency of the University 
of Florida, February 15. 


Virein L. ELuiort, 
(Tenn.), has resigned. 


president, Milligan College 


Ernest J. Reece, professor of library service, 
Columbia University, will assume emeritus status, 
July 1. Mr. Reece has been associated with the School 
of Library Service since its organization in 1926. 


WILLIAM CULLEN FRENCH, professor of education, 
the George Washington University (Washington 6), 
was named professor emeritus, May 26, after 19 years 
of service. 


Recent Deaths 


Jessie Gray, retired training teacher, Thaddeus 
Stevens School of Practice (Philadelphia), died, May 
29, at the age of seventy-one years. Miss Gray had 
served the schools of Philadelphia as an elementary- 
school teacher (1896-1916) and as a training teacher 
(1916-42). She held the presidency of the National 
Edueation Association, 1933-34. 


MERLIN HAro_p Hunter, head of the department 
of economics, University of Illinois, sueeumbed to a 
heart ailment, May 31, at the age of sixty years. Dr. 
Hunter had served as instructor in economies (1914- 
15), the Ohio State University; and at the University 
of Illinois in the department of economies (1916-29), 
professor of economies (since 1929), acting head of 
the department (1929-30), and head (since 1938). 


STELLA VAN PetrEN HENDERSON, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Illinois State Normal University 
(Normal), died, May 31, at the age of fifty-nine years. 
Dr. Henderson had served as a teacher (1923-33) in 
the high school of Joliet Township (Ill.) and at the 
university as assistant professor of education and 
associate professor since 1933. In 1947 the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press published Dr. Henderson’s “In- 
troduction to the Philosophy of Education.” 
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SamvueL N. Wixson, head of the department 
mathematics, Haverford (Pa.) School, died, June 4, 
at the age of sixty-seven years. Mr. Wilson had 
served as principal of the public school of Narberth 
(Pa.); instructor in mathematies (1907-22), Swarth. 
more (Pa.) Preparatory School; and in the depart. 
ment of mathematics (since 1922), Haverford School. 
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Syracuse 

Harry Seymour Ross, president emeritus, Emerson 
College (Boston), died, June 5, at the age of eighty 
years. Dr. Ross had served as instructor in English 
(1897-1900), master in English (1900-08), assistant 
to the principal (1905-07), and acting principal 
(1907-08), Worcester (Mass.) Academy; and dean 
(1908-33) and president (1933-45), Emerson College. 
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WiLuiAM B. NEEDLES, president, Northern Illinois 
College of Optometry (Chicago), died, June 5, at the 
age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Needles founded the 
Needles Institute of Optometry which later became the 
Northern Illinois College of Optometry. 
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ERNEST GEORGE MERRITT, professor emeritus ot 
physics, Cornell University, died, June 5, at the age 
of eighty-three years. Mr. Merritt had served the uni- 
versity as instructor in physics (1889-92), assistant 
professor (1892-1903), professor (1903-34), head ot 
the department (1919-34), and first dean (1909-13), 
Graduate School. 


Epwin Lixcotn Mose.ey, professor emeritus ot 
biology, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, died 
of a coronary thrombosis, June 5, at the age of eighty- 
three years. Dr. Moseley had served as a teacher 
(1885-87, 1889-1914) in high schools in Michigan 
and Ohio, and at the university as professor of biology 
and head of the department (1914-36) and curator 
of the university’s museum (since 1936). 
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ARON FREIMANN, professor of Jewish history and 
literature, Yeshiva University (New York 33), died, 
June 6, at the age of seventy-six years. Dr. Freimann, 
who came to the United States from Frankfurt in 
1938, had served as acting director of the Frankfurt 
Municipal Library until dismissed soon after Hitler 
came into power. Shortly following his arrival in 
New York he was named research fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academy for Jewish Research and in 1939 was 
appointed to the professorship in Yeshiva College 
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Rosert Litrert, chairman of the National Self 
Government Committee, has announced the removal 
of the committee’s offices from 80 Broadway, New 
York 5, to 43 Exchange Place, New York 5, and the 
transfer of all the committee’s publications to the 
U. S. Office of Education. The transfer was arranged 
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it of MB uprough the co-operation of Galen Jones, director, 
1¢ 4, MB jvision of secondary education, [and] all of the pub- 
had WM jeations on student government and civies issued by 
erth Mine. . . committee will be available to teachers and 
th- Hi iudents by writing to the U. S. Office of Education.” 
vart- 


ies Fina G. CRAWFORD, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 


syracuse (N. Y.) University, has announced a new 
program for 1948-49 wherein an attempt will be made 
io draw university departments together so that stu- 
dents may eross departmental lines in the study of 
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American literature, history, and citizenship. Courses 
planned for the sequence may include literature, polit- 
ical science, history, economics, sociology, philosophy, 
music, art, and architecture. 


Unoper the sponsorship of the Mayling Soong Foun- 
dation, Wellesley College has initiated an exchange- 
student program with mission-supported Yenching 
University (Peiping). Under the plan a Wellesley 
student will be selected each year to go to the uni- 
versity and a Chinese girl will come to the college. 
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COMMUNICATION AS CRUCIAL IN 
EDUCATION 


101s 
the 
the Bess SONDEL 
the University of Chicago 

In an address entitled “Education for Leadership” 
it is significant that James §. Plant said before the 
Headmaster’s Association : 

We come now to what I consider to be the crux of the 


eatire problem—that the training of the leader is largely 
amatter of training in communication. .. . 1 


I would go further. I proffer the opinion that 
“education”—whatever its purposes or its program— 
is dependent for its effectiveness on the development 
of techniques, essential to purposive communication. 
It is a commonplace that the objective of education 
is not restricted to the statistical accumulation of 
The student must be taught, as the mathe- 
natician, E. P. Northrop, puts it: 


“facts.” 


. to analyze and interpret what he has read, to look 
for premises and conclusions of arguments, to recognize 
them when he has found them, and to discover the pre- 
suppositions which lead to the particular choice of 
premises used.2 


We take this for granted. And we assume that the 
mgoing process of education—whatever it is—will 
automatieally develop techniques of discovery such as 
are necessary to understanding, to interpretation, to 
rritieal evaluation, and to purposive activity. Such 
skills, it is thought, are the gratuities of an otherwise 
well-ordered educational program. My experience 
would argue otherwise. It would seem that men and 
women who are able and resourceful, mature, and of 


1 For context see The Education Record, April, 1944. 
The last paragraph of the address reads: ‘‘To say that 
the problem of leadership is a problem of communication 
and that education for leadership should be education in 
communication would be a grotesque oversimplification. 
But to point to these matters as terribly important and 
terribly negleeted—that’s fair enough! ’’ 

2‘*Mathematies in the College,’’ The University of 
Chicago Magazine, April, 1945. 





leadership calibre have had either to learn such skills 
by painful and often costly experience or to make them 
an end-in-itself to be acquired by systematic training. 

What is involved in the communicative process? 

We use symbols for various reasons. We may wish 
merely to inform our listeners or readers. We may 
wish them to take a preferential attitude toward some- 
thing described or reported. Or we may wish them 
to respond by a specific action.* Our motives, as com- 
muniecators, are complex beyond our actual awareness, 
and the symbols that we use are, necessarily, abstrac- 
tions. In the ease of scientific discourse which is bol- 
stered by mathematical formulae, speakers and suit- 
able listeners respond in about the “same” way, or, 
more specifically, in the way intended by the com- 
municator. But this is just one end of a sliding seale. 
For the most part our words are more “suggestive” 
than definite, and, at the far extreme, there are about 
as many responses to a given symbol as there are 
responders. 

Unless we are dealing with symbols which have rela- 
tively static meanings within a scientific frame of ref- 
erence, communication is always approximate. It is 
never complete. As soon as we leave the strictly ab- 
straet processes of reasoning and the scientific frame 
of reference, communication becomes a particular 
transaction. When values enter, even in the slightest 
degree, communication is a from-me-to-you procedure. 
The investigation of an effort to communicate must 
take into account the one who aims to communicate 
and the person addressed. And I mean by that each 
person addressed. I am going to describe one com- 
plex effort to communicate in which I participated as 
a listener. I ean speak for no other participant pres- 
ent (and there were several hundred) with the same 
degree of awareness. What I “heard” and “under- 
stood” is biographical. How closely this description 
approximates the intentions of the speakers, only they 
can say. 

3See Charles Morris’s account of informative, valua- 


tive, and incitive terms, ‘‘Signs, Language and Be- 
havior,’’ Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946, 
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[ listened to a round-table discussion before mem- 
bers of the Adult Education Council of Chicago in 
which Maynard Krueger, economist, Louis Wirth, so- 
ciologist, and Cyril Houle, educator, explored the role 
of education in the postwar world. I listened to ana- 
lyze. For only so was I able to understand and to 
evaluate. 

This is what I “heard”—with some thoughts by the 
way. 

Krueger made the point and dismissed it quickly 
that the collection of data is a low order of participa- 
tion in the educative process. The perspective, he 
said, is the important thing in the selection and con- 
sideration of facts. What makes a man choose these 
facts as against others? 


Krueger did not pause over ‘‘ perspective,’’ though well 
he might have, for the word itself is provocative and sug- 
gestive. 

A man’s perspective is, in a sense, an ending. It is 
derived from his life history as embedded in a culture. 
But it is also his living present. It is the pivotal point 
which ushers in new experience. It incorporates, too, 
something of the future, since a perspective must be 
thought of in relation to a projected goal. The word is 
thus expressive of dynamic process. 

‘*Perspective’’ is a good word, too, because it is a rela- 
tional term. It signifies someone perceiving and some- 
thing perceived. 

The ‘‘someone perceiving’’ is a unique individual with 
a unique outlook, and the ‘‘something perceived’’ is rele- 
vant to his particular interests or purposes. The term 
implies, therefore, selection on value grounds. 

For the artist—as for the engineer or the architect—it 
suggests, moreover, the recognition of structure. Of rela- 
tionships, Of order. Of bold outlines against a back- 
ground of details. These outlines are ‘‘perceived’’ as 
parts—essential as to nature and invariable as to order— 
which are joined together in a meaningful recognizable 
way: a church, a barn, a tree—a problem... .’’ 





Krueger pointed out that we become intelligently 
conscious of a problem only when its essential ele- 
ments stand out boldly as related parts and only when 
the nature of the relationship between these parts is 
discerned. When this is so, we are engaging in the 
operation of analysis. 

This, I thought, was an excellent account of the analytic 
process. Too often analysis is thought of simply as a 
breaking down of a ‘‘whole’’ into its component parts. 
Analysis, from our point of view, is more. Actually to 
understand a problem, the component parts must be recog- 
nized as dynamically interrelated elements. And to under- 
stand how they are so related is of primary importance 
in any attempt at solution. 


Here Houle indicated that the educative process 
must take a further step. There must be activity by 
the one who analyzes which goes toward an end-in- 
view as related to that particular problem. 
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* Thus, it would seem, goals become implicit in the educa 2° is it 
tive process. For goals enter into perspectives which, ; 
turn, give direction to the selection of facts, to the recog 
nition and understanding of problems, to the choice an 
evaluation of means which will lead, finally, to intelligen: 
purposive activity aimed at predetermined goals. 

Considered in this way, education becomes a neyo, 
ending cycle, the dynamically (organically) related ¢| 
ments of which are, essentially: perspective, understand 
ing, evaluation, activity, goals. And the sociologist eoy) 
very well argue that when ‘‘ perspective’’—that comple 
which embodies our needs, our interests, our motives, ou 
goals—becomes communal, then we feel the full foree of 
the educative process—for better or for worse, 


ous fune 
make @ 


“2 ; forma 
Krueger indicated two problems which must } 5 


given general concern: first, the reconciliation of na- 
tional sovereignty and an international world view 
and second, the accommodation of “free enterprise” 
to a world economy. 

So here is the picture as I, one listener, saw it: 
perspective — understanding — evaluation — actiy- 
ity — goals — perspective. 

And this is the proposition which these speakers 
advanced, as understood by me—one listener: 


farms al 
the liste 
may, at 
Postwar education must take into account world viewsimilcilive. 
because goals enter into perspectives which, in turn, give 
rise to the understanding of problems and the evaluation 
of means which are intended to go actively in the diree- 
tion of preconceived goals. 


posive ¢ 


approac 


My obligation as a purposive listener demands, first, 
that I make a conscious effort to ferret out logical 
structure. My understanding of this diseussion is lin- 
ited, actually, by the degree of clarity with which I 
perceive such structure. Any interpretation or criti- 
eal evaluation which I can make of the views held must 
be based on this primary operation. Any use I can 
make of this discussion, either as proponent or oppo- 
nent, must result from this operation. 

The obligation of the purposive speaker is, on the 
other hand, to work from logical structure that is 
clean—bold, and bare of details; precise, definite, in- 
variable. It is essential also that the purposive 
speaker facilitate the listener’s operation of logical 
analysis as far as that is possible. The proposition 
is the logical directive. This must be stated clearly. 
Each element must be isolated and clarified. Then the 
nature of the relationship between these essential ele- 
ments must be indicated. The parts then become, 12 
synthesis, an organie unity as expressed in the propo- 
sition. 

Analysis on the logical level is a first consideration 
and a necessary consideration. Everything else de- 
pends on it. 

But effective communication goes beyond mutual 
understanding of logical structure. The logical struc 
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wre is itself permeated with something which goes be- 
vond ii—something very like a “sympathetic stream.” 
Whether he knows it or not—indeed, whether he likes 
i or not!—the purposive speaker supplements his 
ie with something that is uniquely his own. Per- 
nal. It grows out of his perspective. It is expres- 
ive of his incentives. His interests. His goals. The 
gical analysis discovers what a man says. The se- 
nantie analysis can help us discover why, as a man, 
he says it. 

Only as a listener can distinguish between the vari- 
os functions of language is it possible for him to 
pake a judgment concerning the motives of a speaker. 
Informative terms stay fairly close to verifiable 
“ets.” It is the valuative terms and the incitive 
vrms that are tricky. These make a bid not simply 
for understanding on the logical level, but for value 
udgments and for action. The valuative term is ap- 
praisive. It calls things “better” or “worse” in rela- 
tion toa given end. It asks the listener to assume a 
desired attitude toward the facts related. Incitive 
ferms are used with the frank intention of activating 
ihe listener in a definite way. But a descriptive term 
nay, at the same time, be informative, valuative, and 
ineitive. And that is where the fun begins. Pur- 
posive communication is highly complex. We cannot 
approach it naively with success. 

And now to education. 

The advantages of approaching any subject matter, 
ay problem, with a mind to structural analysis are 
vlf-evident. Understanding is basic to critical evalua- 
ion. Both teachers and students should be structure- 
nscious. But logieal analysis is a skill that must be 
karned by persistent practice throughout the educa- 
tive process. 

So also with semantie analysis. When the material 
deals with the exposition of demonstrable facts the 
mtercommuniecative procedure between writer and 
rader, teacher and student, is fairly simple. The 
sientist ean refer symbolically to controlled data and 
repeatable operations with precision and definiteness. 
The terms are strictly informative and there is no mys- 
try as to what they refer to. Each term is complex 
only to the degree that every element denoted is read- 
ly discernible. Out-of-context “definitions” are use- 
ful. But the student who is,interested in the social 
siences and in the humanities finds, frequently. that 
asingle word is a shorthand symbol for a vast moving 
complex of people and values and things. “Free en- 
rprise” is such a term. “Education” is such a term. 
A single phrase may, at the same time, report facts, 
‘tpress inner feeling and opinion, and attempt to mo- 
tivate action—thus making a bid for a highly complex 
"sponse. “Blood, sweat, and tears,” as used by 
Churehill, packed a powerhouse through such a com- 
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bination. Definitions of terms are not ready-made. 
They must be derived from the context. And the 
context is, actually, without limit. The student needs 
help. He is asked to evaluate. And this is not a 
simple nor an exact procedure. 

If we expect to go beyond the collection of “facts” 
to the advancement of common goals, we must equip 
the student with techniques essential to the under- 
standing of material which is complicated by values. 
Only so can we hope—through education—to establish 
criteria for the evaluation of means which will make 
possible the accomplishment of human ends. 

In conclusion I offer my controlling assertion and 
the outline of the logical structure which builds it: 


The techniques essential to purposive communication are 
means to the ends of the educative process. 
1. MEANS: techniques essential to purposive communi- 
cation 
a) For understanding 
logical analysis 
b) For evaluation 
logical analysis 
semantic analysis 
2. ENpDs: of the educative process 
a) Understanding 
b) Evaluation 


This is, of course, a means-end structure. The two 
major parts hold together in that relationship. 

This structure should meet the tests of analysis and 
of synthesis. I must be satisfied: 


That each of the major parts (1 and 2) is essential to 
the whole proposition (and that each of the subsidiary 
parts is essential to the major part under which it falls) ; 

That every essential part of the proposition is in the 
body ; 

That the order of the parts is invariable because of con- 
formity with the nature of the relationship between the 
major parts (as indicated by the proposition) ; 

That the major parts (together) equal the (whole) 
proposition. 

These are the criteria for judging the integrity of 
the logical structure.‘ 

We grant that the major objective of education is 
activity which goes in the direction of the aceomplish- 
ment of ends. But this is true also of communication. 
In any ease, understanding and evaluation are pre- 
liminary operations without which intelligent activity 
is impossible of achievement. Training in the tech- 
niques of purposive communication is, therefore, nee- 
essary if the ends of the educative process are to be 
attained. 

4 In this structure the nature of the relationship be- 
tween the major parts is that of means-end. Parts may 
be related to each other chronologically, spatially, causally, 
organically, partitionally, ete. Parts may be related in 
as many ways as there are discoverable relationships in 


nature. See especially Chapter III, Bess Sondel, ‘‘ Are 
You Telling Them?’’ Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
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MEETING INDIVIDUAL PHYSICAL- 
FITNESS NEEDS 


CarL E. WILLGOOSE 


Syracuse University 


THE quality of physical fitness is a most positive 
one. It implies direetly that an individual has the 
strength and endurance to undergo the stress and 
strain of daily living. That he possesses the where- 
withall to perform in an efficient manner for self or 
others, and the capacity even to learn. Physical fit- 
ness, then, is that characteristic of life which is a pre- 
requisite to all others whatsoever. If it does not now 
dominate educational programs and eurricula, it is 
possible that educators have neglected the fundamental 
aim of our being, and that they have lost direction. 


So intimately are all parts of the human constitution 
connected and so vitally do the mental and moral depend 
upon the physical power, that we can understand either 
only by studying them in connection with others. For 
this reason, the knowledge of laws of structure, growth, 
development, and health of the body is essential to a 
comprehension of the corresponding particular in the 
phenomena of the mind. 


The above words were written in 1842 by Horace 
Mann in the Common School Journal while he was 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
These lines were as powerful then as they are stimu- 
lating now, for they point directly to the proposition 
that the whole child goes to school; that physical fit- 
ness of the student is first an individual matter, that 
individuals differ, and that their body and mind are 
one. This early and influential educator said in effect 
that teachers, if they would change human behavior, 
should study their charges, as individuals. 

The truly effective physical education program must 
begin with aim, else fundamental direction is missing. 
The aptness and prosperity of any program must be 
judged primarily in terms of its success in reaching its 
aims and objectives. With this philosophy in mind, 
the Division of Required Physical Education at Syra- 
cuse University set up as its first aim, the development 
and maintenance of physical fitness. 

Having adopted the tenet that individuals differ, it 
beeame necessary to develop a technique for meeting 
individual differences. Thus, a case-study method was 
devised. The following are the steps included in a 
typical ease study: 


1. Medical examination by university physician. Stu- 


dents possessing handicapping defects or defects of such 
a nature that vigorous exercise would be harmful to them 
are reported with recommendations to the Department of 
Physical Education where appropriate individual pro- 
grams of activity are designed. 


2. Administering of the Physical Fitness Index 1 
to determine status. 

3. The selection of those individuals low in physic 
fitness requiring special study. 

4. A personal interview with each student in an effy 
to ascertain the cause or causes of low fitness. 

5. Assign individuals to physical education classes , 
cording to the basis of need. 

6. A study of medical history, personal health habj 
social and psychological adjustment, and __ scholast 
records. 

7. Initiation of appropriate remedial and correctiy 
procedures. 

8. The periodic re-testing of students to determin 
progress, and to adapt programs to the findings, 


The results of this technique can best be describe 
in terms of actual outcomes. The following thre 
case studies are thus presented: 


1. Al M. a veteran of two years’ Naval service enter 
Syracuse University in the fall of 1945. At the time ¢ 
entrance, his physical fitness index score was 92. As 
result of this low score Al was assigned to a specis 
physical education class and a case study initiated to 
termine the cause of low physical fitness. Initial stud 
revealed no apparent cause of the low score. 

At mid-term, however, the student was failing in ea¢ 
of his academic subjects. This happened notwithstand 
ing the fact that his college entrance examinations ha 
indicated that he was capable of doing excellent colle 
work. His scholastic failure led to increased efforts 0 
the part of the student and instructor, and during 
personal interview the counselor detected the presence of 
mental conflict and referred Al immediately to a speciali 
in this area. The psychotherapist reported that Al w 
suffering from a severe mental problem and therapy w: 
started immediately. Favorable results were readily 0! 
tained and six weeks later treatments were terminated. 

Shortly thereafter final examinations were given an 
Al received one A, two B’s, and three C’s as compar 
with all failures at mid-term. At the same time hi 
physical fitness index score had improved 20 per cen 
This occurred in spite of the fact that his physical educa 
tion program, upon advice of the psychotherapist, ha 
consisted of mild noncompetitive activities such as darts 
archery, and shuffleboard. 

This study indicates an existing relationship betwee 
mental and physical fitness. It is also indicative of 
relationship between physical fitness and scholastic su 
cess. Had it not been for the case study undertaken i 
this instance, the student might well have flunked out ° 
college. However, as it is, he is doing excellent work 3 
the present time. 

2. Robert G. is a senior in the College of Liberal Att 
doing good college work. At the time of college 
trance his physical fitness index score was 82. Initii 
study into the underlying causes of this low physit 
fitness revealed the presence of several limiting facto 


none of which, however, seemed severe enough to bring 


about such a low physical-fitness rating. 
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The student was placed in a modified physical-educa- 
tion program of mild activities and progress observed 
very closely during his first semester of college life. 

ex When no improvement in fitness was found at the end of 
;is first semester, he was strongly advised to see his 

physic family doctor for a thorough medical examination. The 
physician, after careful study and numerous tests, re- 

in effog ported that Robert was suffering from a serious thyroid 
sndition and advised immediate surgery. The operation 

S8¢S aG@a 4.3 successful and the condition corrected. The medical 
doctor reported that the nature of the defect was so 

habit erious that, had it not been corrected when it was, it 
holasti might have led even to death. It is an excellent ex- 
ample of the importance of studying carefully those stu- 
rrecti jents indicating undesirable deviations from normal 


standards. 
om Some progress has been made during the past decade 
in providing for more thorough school health ex- 
Scribe@l ,minations, proper physical education facilities and 
; thre wompetent instructional staffs. Possibly the most 


significant lack of advancement, however, has been 
entereffim the failure to develop a basic policy which would make 
time off it possible to study individual needs. It is time that 
As @@ school administrators insist that their departments of 
speci physical education do more than devote full time to 
to (qt oroup play and interscholastie activities. Physical 
ion education must be recognized as more than “a Satur- 
lay afternoon football game,” or a “Friday night 
stand basketball game.” A scientific approach, based on in- 
1s holt dividual measurement of physical fitness and the case- 
colleggqm study method, could very well add support to the first 
cardinal aim of education. 
The value of the “case-study technique” in physical 
education is not generally known, although the method 
cialiffM™ has been used since time immemorial in other pro- 
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: ™® eneral education. The merit of the case-study method 
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sel should not be underestimated for herein lies a most 
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Boring, Epwin G., HERBERT S. LANGFELD, AND Harry P. 
WELD (editors). Foundations of Psychology. Pp. xv 
+632. John Wiley and Sons, 440 Fourth Aveune, New 
York. 1948. $4.00. 


An elementary textbook prepared by 18 specialists that 
reflects the changing points of view of psychology. 


ut ri) e 
CAMERON, NorMAN. The Psychology of Behavior Dis- 
orders. Pp. xxi+662. Houghton Mifflin. 1947. $5.00. 


Art A biosocial interpretation prepared under the editorship 
‘ of Leonard Carmichael, president of Tufts College. 
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Corr, Lorrrg ELLSworTH, AND RuTH Bampton. Follow 
the Music. Illustrated by Martha Powell Setchell. 
-" Unpaged. C. C. Birchard and Company, 285 Colum- 
pring bus Avenue, Boston 16. 1948. $2.00. 
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A collection of easy musical games for home and school 
that will help children achieve rhythmic co-ordination 
through play. 


Dove.ass, HARL R., anD Husert H. Miuus. Teaching 
in High School. Pp. viii+ 627. Ronald Press, 15 East 
26th Street, New York 10. 1948. $4.50. 

A volume in the Douglass Series in Education, edited by 
Dr. Douglass. 
a 

The Fledgling. Vol. 1, 1947-48. Pp. 26. St. Joseph 
Academy, Des Moines, Iowa. 1948, 

An anthology representing the creative writing of the 
students. 
oo 

GEDDES, DONALD PORTER, AND ENID CuRIE (editors). 
About the Kinsey Report. Pp. 168. The New Ameri- 
ean Library of World Literature, Inc., 245 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 16. 1948. $0.25. 

Presents observations by 11 authorities on ‘Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male.” 
* 


GOLDMAN, Eric F. Two-Way Street: The Emergence 
of the Public Relations Counsel. Pp. 23+vii. Bellman 
Publishing Company, 83 Newbury Street, Boston 16. 
1948. $1.25. 

An interesting survey of the development and growth of 
a new profession. 
* 

HILDRETH, GERTRUDE. Child Growth through Education. 
Pp. vii+437. Ronald Press, 15 East 26th Street, New 
York 10. 1948. $4.50. 

Designed as a basic text for teacher-training courses; 
defines effective teaching in the modern school. 


LAUBACH, FRANK C. Making Everbody’s World Safe. 
Pp. 159. Committee on World Literacy and Christian 
Literature, Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 1947. 
$1.00. 

A second reader in a new Streamlined English Series. 
* 


MARTIN, THEODORE D. Ethics for Teachers: The NEA 
Code. Personal Growth Leaflet No. 135. Pp. 15. 
NEA, Washington 6. $.01 each; no fewer than 25 to 
an order. 

® 

PaRK, No-Yone. The White Man’s Peace. Pp. ix + 252. 
Meador Publishing Company, Boston 15. 1948. $3.00. 
A provocative and penetrating book written from an 


Oriental point of view, with a foreword by Arthur N. 
Holcomb, professor of government at Harvard University. 


o 
PARSONS, WILFRID, S.J. The First Freedom. Pp. xii+ 
178. Declan X. MeMullen Company, 225 Broadway, 
New York 7. 1948. $2.25. 
Considerations on Church and State in this country, with 


a foreword by the Most Reverend Francis P. Keough, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 


PFEFFER, J. ALAN. The Proverb in Goethe. Pp. 200. 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia University. 1948. 
$3.50. 

No. 18 of the Columbia University Germanic Studies, 
edited by Robert Herndon Fife. 
w 

Proceedings of the Thirty-Third Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Urban Universities, held November 13- 
14, 1947 at the University of Minnesota. Pp. 107. 
Published by the association. 1948. $1.00. 

Copies may be obtained from the _ secretary-treasurer, 
David D. enry, Wayne University, Detroit 
* 

QUATTLEBAUM, CHARLES A. Federal Aid to Elementary 
and Secondary Education. Photo Offset. Pp. 191. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37. 1948. $2.00. 
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Originally published in bulletin form, this study was 
prepared for use by Subcommittee No. 1 of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor (the Subcommittee on 


Measures Relating to Education Generally) by the Legis- 


lative Reference Service. 
” 

Real Estate and Housing. Pp. 40. 
Institute, 30 N. Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 1. 
$1.00. 

An occupational brief concerning a field that 
many opportunities for college men and women. 
® 


Roucek, J. S. Balkan Politics: International Relations 
in No Man’s Land. Pp. xiii+ 298. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 1948. $3.50. 

The latest book in the series of “Stanford Books in World 
Politics’ edited by Graham Stuart. 
e 

SIEGMUND-SCHOLTZE, FRIEDRICH. Die Ueberwindung des 
Hasses. Pp. 192. Europa Verlag, Ziirich, Switzerland. 
How philosophers of many nations and periods prescribed 
against the various types of hatred. Based on guest 
lectures delivered in March, 1946, at the University of 
Uppsala. 


Western Personnel 
1948. 


presents 


SHAPIRO, HARRY H. A Study of Admission in the Col- 
leges of the United States, 1948-1949. Mimeographed. 
Pp. 64. Rittenhouse College, 13th and Green Streets, 
Philadelphia 30. 1948. 

A study prepared for the Philadelphia Board of Education 
and the Pennsylvania Area College Centers; intended 
primarily as a guide to students preparing to apply to col- 
lege, high-school counselors, and college-admission officials. 
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The Story of U.N. R. R. A. Tlustrated. Pp. 47, Office 
of Public Information, United Nations Relief and Rp. 
habilitation Administration, 1344 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW, Washington 25. 1948. , 

e 


TEAD, OrDWAy. Toward First Principles in Higher Edy. 
cation: A Dynamic Quest for Unity. Hazen Pamphlet 
No. 19. Pp. 18. The Edward W. Hazen Foundation 
400 Prospect Street, New Haven 11. 1947, $0.15, 
quantity rates. 

A revised draft of a lecture presented to the 12th Educa. 


tional Conference, Educational Records Bureau, New York 
City, October 30-31, 1947. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—-Natiocnal Association of 
Teachers Agencies 











PUBLIC RELATIONS—JOURNALISM 


Man, now teaching journalism, handling publica- 
tions and publicity in N. Y., desires appointment 
Has master’s in English, doctorate in 
Veteran, Protestant, married. Experi- 


elsewhere. 
education. 
enced administrator, teacher, writer. 


BOX A, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


15 Amsterdam Avenue New York 23, N. Y. 








Announcement 


We are happy to inform our friends in the school 
world that on June 7, 1948, 


TED B. SOUTHERLAND, 


former dean of men at Hillsdale College, Hills- 
dale, Mich, became affiliated with us. 


You will like him even as we like him. 


THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Blvd. e Chicago 4, Ill. 




















CTIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 


























TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. : 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association P F 
ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


H 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
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